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OUR LENTEN PILGRIMAGE 


It is difficult to understand how Christians can rob themselves 
of the precious annual review of the successive events of Redemption 
through the blood of the Lamb, which the Lenten Season affords, 
and which deepens their faith and strengthens their hold on the Atone- 
ment. It is evident, if one is at all conversant with Christian history, 
that those who have no appreciation of the Lenten Season lose, 
in the course of time, the doctrine of the Atonement itself. 

“Welcome, dear feast of Lent,” said George Herbert, intimating 
that to fast in the flesh is to feast in the Spirit. The “feast of fat 
things” is now before us in the sacrifice of Redemption, and to it 
all else is subordinated. First we are made to look at our own un- 
cleanness, our own blindness, our own spiritual poverty, and then 
our eyes are turned to the Lamb of God. 

The Lenten Season is especially the time when the Church 
would have her children learn how to live. “And even in Lent come 
Sundays, which are to be kept as feasts; so in Life, days of festivity 
must be in such proportion as to remind us that restraint, and watch- 
fulness, and penitence are the business, .and mirth only the refresh- 
ment, of our pilgrimage.” (Coxe) 

Lent affords added opportunities for fellowship before the Cross 
in the House of God; especially is this true in congregations where 
Matins are observed daily. In reciting the Penitential Psalms at 
Matins every soul should reflect that he is a sharer in human misery 
and sin, and that at his very best estate he is altogether vanity. He 
may appear far different in the world’s estimation, but in God’s 
sight he is poor indeed and “there is no whole part in his body.” 

Frequent will be the Christian’s receiving of the Blessed Sac- 
rament during the season. Our Lord took definite steps to insure that 
the saving power of the Cross might be placed within the reach of 
all who worship Him. He provided in the Sacrament the sure means 
whereby the sacrifice once offered on Calvary might be perpetually 
commemorated. 

In our private observance of Lent let us not neglect the frequent 
reading of and meditating on the Passion Story, nor fail to take ad- 
ditional time for daily prayer, particularly for Intercession. In the 
spirit of true pentinence, the propriety of abstaining from ordinary 
amusements should be obvious,—‘“the letter killeth, the spirit giveth 
life.” Lent is a fitting time for special activity in personal evangelism. 
This very activity will inspire us to set aside a daily offering to the 
end that the saving Grace of God in Christ Jesus might, through His 
Church, be made available to all men. 

- In the holy tide of Lent the Spirit leads us away from the world, 
into a wilderness, where we are bidden for awhile to exercise our- 
selves in that valiant fight, which we vowed at the font. Let us look 
then unto Jesus and in His might and in His manner, wrestle and 
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fight and pray. Let us learn that we “cannot live by bread alone.” 
Let us search the Holy Scriptures that we may have an answer to 
the Tempter, and let us be warned of how the Scriptures can be 
perverted and distorted. So shall we be more than conquerors through 
Him who loved us; and “as angels came and ministered to Him”, 
so, alike of Lent and life, we shall find ourselves refreshed by the 
service of those “who are all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
to them that shall inherit salvation.” Theodore E. Matson 





SEEKING GOD IN LITURGICAL 
REALITY 


If liturgy is real, I want everything to do with it. If it’s a thing 
unreal, irrelevant and artificial, I want nothing to do with it. Life 
is too earnest to play with trivialities. But worship is the Church’s 
insistently basic task. The Church must again address itself seriously 
to a better ordering, understanding and conduct of its public services. 
That there is such a very general revivai of interest in the whole 
theory and practice of worship constitutes foundation for hope. That 
it is testing the material of liturgy for reality and sincerity is 
especially fortunate. Today the liturgical student is asking what 
Christia~ ideas, emotions and intentions in some remote time first 
called fc th the forms of worship. He is also asking what subsequent 
Christian experience confirmed the Church in the continued use of 
these forms. For liturgy wants to be real, valid and contemporaneous 
with Christian dogma and experience. 

The purpose of liturgy is to render articulate, with the aid of 
art and science, the simple, wordless upreach of the individual 
soul to God and the outreach of one man to his fellows. It is not a 
purely subjective matter; the religious tendency which is solely 
subjective lies self-exhausted. Subjectivism is idolatry. 
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Liturgy is a vital growth. It is not a thing compiled by clever 
editors from some sort of Christian anthology. Above all, it recognizes 
religion’s ultimate reality, God. In a service of public worship both 
science and art come to the aid of personal religion. The individual 
experience is criticized, what there is in it of universal truth is dis- 
covered and cast into significant form. The Church’s public service 
gives to the lone Christian added clarity, expanded meaning and 
adequate expression for his own personal religion. Therefore, liturgy 
exists to give to human life in its totality its true direction in re- 
lation to God, and to bind men in fellowship with one another. When 
we are surrendered to the task; we can and ought to make of every 
Church service a “heaven on earth,” which is what Dr. Bulgakoff, 
the Eastern Orthodox scholar, said he experiences at every adequate 
Church service. 

Sometimes that which the Church has to give to the world is 
represented as being only a call to individual conversion. A sound 
criticism here is that this conception leaves unanswered the question 
of what is to happen afterward. What manner of life does conver- 
sion lead up to? Will all difficulties disappear? They will not! The 
will of God for his own inner life has been heard and obeyed; the 
will of God for his outer life and social relations still is unanswered. 

The liturgical approach is essentially an appeal away from 
personal beliefs and experiences to the common faith and experience 
by which the Church lives. This common faith and experience is 
summed up in the creeds as faith in God the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, centering in the historical fact of God’s coming to man in 
Jesus Christ; it recognizes the Bible as its standard; it is embodied 
in concrete form in the Sacraments; set forth in the liturgies; an- 
alyzed and systematized by the theologians; and proclaimed by 
the preachers. 

We are persuaded that the first obligation the Church must 
discharge is to provide opportunity for satisfying public worship. ‘This 
it must give not only its own members but hosts of men outside 
the Church. Offices that were once the sole prerogative of the 
Church have been assumed by other agencies. We can not say that 
even preaching is done only in churches. But there does remain to 
the Church the conduct of public worship as an office which no 
other institution claims. Yet we have the spectacle of the Church try- 
ing to redeem its vocation by its avocation! How well Dean Willard 
Sperry makes this point: “Public worship is the distinctive task of 
the Church. So long as this function is delegated to it, the Church 
need not complain that it has been outgrown and is superfluous. 
Many other ministries of the Church are incidental and peripheral; 
with perfect propriety they may be shared with other institutions or 
relinquished to them entirely. Worship is central and inalienable. 
So long as the Church bids men worship and provides a satisfying 
vehicle for that, it need not question its mission and influence. But 
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if it loses faith in the act of worship, is thoughtless in the ordering 
of worship and careless in its conduct, it need not look to its minor 
and incidental functions to save it. It is dead at the heart.” 


Virtually all observers of ecumenical conferences who have ex- 
pressed their reactions have mentioned the significant part the wor- 
ship services played. Typical of these comments is that by Dr. W. E. 
Garrison: “Languages may diverge in discussion but they converge 
in worship. The services of devotion, held morning and evening, 
have been a vital factor in the conference. There the Una Sancta 
becomes a reality. The three languages are used in rotation, without 
translation or the need of it. Even the Russian choir spoke intel- 
ligibly to all, though in an unknown tongue. In prayer and hymn, 
the miracle of Pentecost is repeated, and each hears in the language 
in which he is born.” 


Liturgical reality is the answer, the only answer, which can be 
given to the skeptic who asks as William Corbin did some years 
ago: “What can the Church offer that I can not get in better quality 
and in larger quantity elsewhere?” Every: adequate service of wor- 
ship is “the drama of the adventure of the soul,” as Evelyn Under- 
hill calls it. Liturgy is an affirmation of that which the Church holds 
to be permanently valid and true in Christian history as a whole. 


I have said this much by way of general commendation of my 
subject. I have wanted to indicate why it is that we are interested 
in this subject at all. It is because worship is the chief business of 
the Church. “One thing have I asked of Jehovah that will I seek 
after: That I may dwell in the house of Jehovah all the days of my 
life, to behold the beauty of Jehovah, And to inquire in His temple.” 
(Ps. 27.4) Sermon and liturgy, the prophetic and priestly, are the 
two elements of public worship. Improvement in worship is depend- 
ent upon betterment of those two elements. There are many ef- 
forts being made toward better preaching. We can never condone 
poor, careless preaching. There, as in everything else, there is no 
substitute for excellence. I wanted to say this lest someone supposes 
that the liturgical student depreciates good preaching. But our ef- 
forts just now in this paper are directed toward the appreciation and 
understanding of that other element, liturgy, without which a ser- 
vice of public worship is deficient. 


In commending liturgical reality to you I want to do three 
things. First, I want to indicate in what ways Christ may be ap- 
prehended by man. Secondly, and chiefly, I want to enunciate cer- 
tain broad principles which confirm our initial thesis that liturgy 
is real and not something strained and unnatural. That ground 
having been covered,, I can quite hurriedly indicate, in the third 
and last place, some specific standards by which any particular 
order of service must be tested for reality. 
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Apprehending Christ 


Christ is the Head of the Ages, the Fulfiller, the Divine Answer. 
We can conceive of three ways in which this Answer is mediated 
to men: ritual and a liturgy, in revelation of truth addressed to the 
mind, and in the religious experience of the individual soul. If Chris- 
tianity is to be regarded chiefly as a system of belief or as a way 
of salvation and holiness for the individual, then the formal liturgy 
of the Church comes to be discounted as an external act—something 
less spiritual than the private prayer in which the single Christian 
holds communion with God. But in the period of the early Church 
Fathers there can be no doubt that the corporate worship of the 
Church holds the primary place, providing the setting in which 
dogma is seen in its true perspective and in which the individual 
drops into his place as a member of the worshipping body. 

Liturgy, particularly in a truly Sacramental sense, is the re- 
presentation of the saving work of Christ. When we commemorate 
His work in liturgy it is a subjective and personal act of remembering, 
but still more an objective remembrance by means of a ritual. 
Celebration of the Christian Mysteries, furthermore, is a social 
act, by which worshippers are brought out of their isolation into 
fellowship with one another in the Church, which is Christ’s mystical 
Body. Thereby not only their religious life but all their individual and 
social life is re-orientated towards God as its center, and is trans- 
formed, sanctified, and glorified. All is seen as from the eternal 
point of view. 

Certainly there is a danger that form will smother spirit, ritual 
take the place of spontaneous prayer, the outward visible sign 
hide the inward grace. But this is a risk man must take, for he is 
not “pure” spirit and is not capable oi “pure” spiritual acts. There 
is pungent criticism in a book on preaching when the author says: 
“Those who resent ritual and formality in worship should be re- 
minded that ‘Well, fellows, here we are again. What do you say to 
hymn 198?’ is just as much a ritual as a more dignified procedure. 
The only difference is that in this instance people think they are 
not ritualistic because what they say every Sunday is not beautiful.” 
It is the same thing one of our own theological professors had in 
mind when he said: “No form is worse than no form.” 

Doctrine may be gotten by two methods: natural theology and 
revelation. Natural theology is more the statement of a question than 
an answer. All we learn from it is where the answer may be found— 
outside the universe itself. The only answer comes in revelation. God’s 
answer is Christ, proclaimed to be the Word, or self-expression of 
God, embodied in flesh. The answer comes in the form of a Person, 
not a formula. We are not told why God allows woe and suffering in 
the world; we are shown Christ suffering:and winning thru suffering. 
The answer is greater than we can grasp, for the Word of God is 
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Christ Himself, not a doctrine about Christ. This makes of the Creed 
not primarily a statement of doctrine, but an act of personal allegi- 
ance to a Person. 

We are considering three elements: liturgy, dogma and personal 
piety. Our problem is the relationship between them, for all three 
are necessary. This last one, personal piety, is of decisive im- 
portance. Without piety and personal devotion, liturgy becomes 
external and formalistic, and dogma becomes barren and intellectual- 
ist. Religion is a way of man to God. But Christianity is more than 
that: it is the proclamation that God has made a way to man, in the 
Incarnation. “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us.” Clearly then, it must be false to the genius of Christianity 
to assign to religious experience an over-lording primacy among 
the three elements. Over-emphasize religious experience and we 
categorize Christianity as one of several world-religions, as one of 
the ways of man to God, which is distinctly what it is not. It is 
the way of God to man thru His Son, our Lord. Luther called men 
back from the dry intellectualism of the Scholastics to faith in 
God’s real action in the Incarnation, Atonement and the free justifi- 
cation of man thru faith. All of this S. Paul had combined long before 
with a strong doctrine of the fellowship of Christians with one an- 
other as members of the Body of Christ. 

As to Liturgy, we need to get away from the prejudice that 
there is something unspiritual about it. Forms may become formal- 
istic in their use when the spirit has gone out of them. “The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” But the spirit is helpless without 
instrumentalities. No one contends that the shell is the egg, but it 
would be quite difficult to buy and sell and to use eggs without the 
shell. And no chicks would be hatched without the shell. When 
the forms are there, in Scripture, creeds, prayers, Sacraments, they 
are waiting for the spirit to come and interpret their life-giving mean- 
ing. 


What Makes Liturgy Real 


So much for this necessarily sketchy outline of the function of 
liturgy, dogma and personal experience as channels for God’s grace 
to man. Now we turn our attention to certain basic facts and prin- 
ciples which make liturgy real. First place muct be given in this sec- 
tion to a consideration of what the Church is. A correct conception 
of what the Church is will go a long way toward making liturgy 
real to us. The Church is the Bride of Christ, our Mother, the Body 
of Christ, of which He is the Head and we are the members. Note 
that all these figures of speech are drawn from living things! It is 
not merely an organization to bring together a group of religious 
pesons. It is an organism with life in its own right. The human way 
of saying all this is to say the Church is in history. It is also the 
liturgical realist’s manner of speech. When T. S. Eliot lectured in 
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this country he told us of the moving experience in his own life 
when he first came to the realization that certain earlier poets had 
been saying the very things which he had come to see as true. 
Then said he: “I saw that I had the backing of dead men and the 
result was a significant enrichment of my life.” Eliot knows the 
meaning of the communion of saints. This critic affirms the con- 
viction that our own time is superficial in thought and experience 
largely because we fail to keep the sense of continuity with a great 
past. The liturgical approach to an understanding of the Church 
would never permit such an error. 


In this problem of the Church as a historical institution there 
is the question of the subjective as against the objective, the indi- 
vidual as opposed to the common and universal. Newman said that 
only that is classic which expresses “what is common to the whole 
race of man.” And a church service ought to be a classic. But if it 
shall be that it pre-supposes an idea of the Church as a historical 
phenomenon. And the Church is exactly that. It is more than the 
sum of all its members. The members do not give meaning to the 
Church; The Church gives meaning to its members. It is within the 
framework of the common life and experience of the Church that 
its members find their personal experiences. To talk of the sober 
levels of corporate liturgical worship is not, therefore, something less 
spiritual than the intimacies of the inner personal life, because our 
sacred and private experiences normally have been formed within the 
matrix of the worshipping Church. “The flight of man to God ap- 
parently starts best from the rich low-lying fields of the common 
life and experience of the fellowship of believers.” It is wrong to 
departmentalize man into two domains, inner and outer, subjective 
and objective, as tho they were antagonistic to one another. The 
inner and outer life of man is a unity and God is sovereign over both. 
And the experience of the individual is judged to be true or false 
by the standard of the common experience of the historical Church. 
The universal experience of the Church confirms the individual 
experience; the individual does not validate the universal and his- 
torical. And liturgy is the formal, objective and trenchant summary 
of the common experience of the One, Holy, Christian Church. 


At some time or other in their lives nine persons out of ten 
need to be delivered from preoccupation with themselves. Deliverance 
from that unprofitable introspection can come partially in an out- 
reach to humanity such as is involved in the Church as a continuing, 
historic institution. But it comes perfectly only in an upreach to 
God. S. Augustine had it: “O God, thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our hearts are restless until they find rest in Thee.” Man IS built 
for worship! A divine discontent impels us to adoring worship. “Sure- 
ly, God is in this place and I knew it not.” , 


Liturgical worship’s function is to aid and accelerate man’s ex- 
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perience of union with a Real Other, in whom he is found, saved, 
set at rest and renewed in strength. I assert that this experience 
is an end in itself, not a means to any other end whatsoever. Then 
we will be approaching the ideal of one of Christendom’s historic 
documents: “The chief end of man is to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him forever.” When God is used rather than enjoyed, Christianity’s 
very nature is compromised and its genius impaired. 

To recapitulate our basic facts thus far: I have said that there 
is a logic in life which compels us to seek social confirmation of in- 
dividual experience and formal expression of that experience. That 
necessitates a classic conception of the Church and its services of 
public worship. Personal religion and public worship are not enemies; 
they are inter-related in a marvelous way. I have also pointed out 
that only that worship is really satisfying which adores and enjoys 
God for His own sake. The opportunity of such worship completely 
self-less, comes to us in realistic liturgy. There is moving truth in 
the statement of the late Pastor J. Madsen of Brush, Colorado, 
first editor of UNA SANCTA: “Liturgy is the dogmatics of the lay- 
man. The man of the street, or of businesss, or of the professions, 
or of the mine or farm will recognize the Church and her teachings 
in their liturgy rather than by dogmatics stored away on the shelves 
of the pastors’ studies.” 


Sermon and Sacrament 


There is one basic problem yet to consider before we can turn 
to the setting of standards for an adequate order of service; namely, 
the relationship between the sermon and the Eucharist, or Lord’s 
Supper, as integral parts of public worship. For long years we have 
been led to believe that in any service of worship the sermon is 
central and climactic. I am not so sure that it is! Is it not probably true, 
as one of our own laymen has said, that “we are depending too 
much on oratory and the pulpit?” One of our clergy has said that 
our sectarian aping in an undue emphasis upon the sermon has 
played right into the house of secularism. The man who makes this 
critique is himself known ffor his prophetic preaching at the same 
time that he is a liturgical artist. The two can live in the same house, 
you know, and often do! And shoddy service is no guarantee of good 
preaching nor is a beautiful service an anaesthetic for the prophet. 

Rather meekly and mistakenly we have yielded to the despotism 
of the pulpit. We have exalted the sermon as the pronouncement 
of the Word of God. That it is theoretically, but not as surely so as 
the reading of the Epistle and Gospel. After all, isn’t the sermon 
pretty much man’s word about God’s Word? I don’t want to press 
the figure, but are we so sure that we are in a better way when 
we go from the altar to the pulpit, when we close Bible and Service 
Book and open the sermon case? Is it not barely possible that preach- 
ers and musicians decry the Church’s beautiful, love-inspiring liturgy 
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because it obscures their personalities? I have found de-personal- 
ization to be the core of the whole matter of liturgy. And it is just 
at this point that I have found the most stubborn opposition to 
liturgy. It is because the sermon provides the opportunity for in- 
dividual spot-lighting that it is so popular. But intrusion of angular 


- personality on the part of the pastor in a service is not only a breach 


of good taste; it is a frustration of the act of worship. 

As between sermon and Sacrament there is no “either-or.” It 
is a “both-and.” Luther wrote: “Now, as we desire to restore the 
preaching office to its proper place, so it is not our intention to dis- 
continue the liturgy, but to restore it also to proper and intelligent us- 
age.” It is by the influence of the whole Church service that people 
are molded. The things they do in church make a deeper impres- 
sion than the teaching they hear. We learn a little from hearing; we 
learn more from seeing; and we learn very, very much more from 
doing. Most often, I suppose, people think they come to church 
chiefly to hear the sermon. However, this they mostly forget, but 
there were responses, prayers, creed and Scripture which impress 
themselves by constant repetition. In Russia once the government 
stopped the mouths of the sermonizers, thinking thereby to have 
stopped Christianity. Only the monotone of the chant of the Greek 
or Roman mass was permitted in public assembly in church. Yet 
people came in great numbers to the churches and they were not 
only the aged ones. For the nourishment of their spirits they were 
thrown virtually entirely back upon liturgical reality. And they 
WERE finding God in liturgical reality! They would have preferred 
sermons also, undoubtedly, but they did not find it absolutely neces- 
sary in services of public worship. That they were not devoid of 
Christian instruction by other methods is another matter. 

Comment is often made that it is lamentable that the Sacrament 
which ought to stand for Christian unity should be a subject of con- 
troversy. But this is a superficial remark. Just because Christianity 
is the answer to the problems of life, and just because the Eucharist 
stands at the very center of Christianity, therefore, it must neces- 
sarily follow that it be a center of controversy. All the issues of life 
meet here and all man’s sins; therefore, all our difficulties are found 
there too. But only here is there reconciliation for the division in 
the solitary soul and for the division of the social soul not thru some 
human formula of concord, but by the divine act of redemption tri- 
umphing over our separateness. Wholeheartedly there are not a 
few of us who can subscribe to the statement of Bishop Yngve 
Brilioth of Sweden: “Assuredly Luther never intended that the ser- 
mon should dominate the service at the expense of the Sacrament.” 
And we can follow him too when he pleads “to bring back the Sac- 
rament, both as Act of Memorial and as Communion, to the central 
act of worship, not a private devotion for-a choice few.” This is be- 
ing done in many pkces, especially in the Scandinavian countries. One 
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of Norway’s most brilliant theologians after spending some time 
in this country finds that one of two things he selects as major short- 
comings, in American Lutheranism is our neglect of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. One of our pastors has put it thus: “As we live by the Sac- 
rament we survive; as we neglect the Sacrament we perish.” 


Standards for Worship 


Now then, what must 2 real order of service be? Well, a ser- 
vice of worship is a poem, a song, written by the lovers of God. The 
pattern of the poem or song is prescribed in advance by the nature 
of the experience of love. It should be an artistic and literary whole, 
cast in a single mood and leaving when finished one clear and strong 
impession. But this does not mean it is a matter of a single level or 
single idea. It cannot be, in fact, for it involves the paradox that 
man is both confident and reluctant in his approach to God. God’s 
wrath makes him hesitate; God’s love encourages him. A real ser- 
vice in church, therefore, must attempt to solve this riddle of like- 
ness of man to God, yet also his unlikeness. This does not mean 
a service of two or more unrelated and independent ideas. 

What it does mean we can discover from various selections of 
Scripture. I choose as an illustration the sixth chapter of Isaiah, 
which records the manner of his call to be a prophet. In Isaiah VI 
there is first, as thesis, a vision and adoration of God (The Lord, 
high and lifted up); as anti-thesis, a confession of creaturehood and 
sinfulness (Woe is me...A man of unclean lips); as a first synthesis, 
there is a perception of redeeming and reconciling action (the live 
coal from the altar); and a final synthesis, which is a reaffirmation of 
God’s glory and a rededication of the self (Here am I; send me). 
Just because this same pattern and progression of attitudes is found 
so often in the Scriptures and well-known hymns, we are not to 
assume that the writers forced themselves into this form. It is rather 
that the reliable logic and sequence of religious experiences as they 
rise to the level of love and service of God determine the pattern. 

Liturgical reality conforms to this pattern. You can take the 
Common Service or any other adequate order of service and discover 
for yourself how in the broad outlines it will have these four ele- 
ments in roughly this progression. There is approach to God, Christ, 
eternal life, goodness, beauty, truth. But our weak humanity in- 
trudes, a thing of sin, ignorance, brevity, darkness and uncertainty. 
Then comes that which bids us take heart again, the grace of God, 
the life of Jesus, His victory for us, the witness of the Spirit, the 
Communion of Saints, and again we are set in the presence of God, 
reassured, more deeply confirmed in our initial aspirations and 
gratefully dedicated to the realization of them. What other order 
can a Christian liturgical service follow? There is none other which 
agrees with revealed truth and human experience. 

Liturgical reality in a public service calls for true corporateness. 
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We heartily acclaim the words of Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison: 
“Our worship is wrongly conceived as an individual experience. 
It is the corporate act by which the Christian community offers 
itself to God, including in its offering the whole network of relation- 
ships and implications by which the worshipping community par- 
ticipates in the whole social order.” 

The Church’s liturgy has no place in it for actors to play roles. 
We are in dead earnest about liturgical reality. We want, and can 
have thru it, a Spirit-filled, warm Church. I have not been plead- 
ing for “beautiful services;” I have been pleading for “real services.” 
Such services must incarnate objective truth and provide the means 
for a sincere subjective response. There is no place for decorative 
pattern apart from Christian conviction. Beautiful services are 
often deceiving stopping places on the way to real services. All real 
services are beautiful, but not all beautiful services are real. Liturgy 
is real! If it does not signify anything, why then does it generate such 
heat of controversy? 

Two statements by others will serve to draw together what I 
want to say out of the fulness of my heart. The first is by an English 
clergyman, A. G. Hebert: “Even when sermons are tiresome and 
hymns banal, the drama of the Eucharist and the words of the Liturgy 
speak of a real relation of man to the Eternal, and inspire a hope 
that amid the disintegration of modern life, the confusion of belief, 
and the falling in ruins of the towers of Babel that human idealism 
tries to build, they may yet come to find that this sacred symbolism 
is an expression of reality, of the things which cannot be shaken, of 
the city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 

I love these inspired words of Wilhelm Lohe: “I know nothing that 
is higher or more fair than the worship of my Lord; there all man’s 
arts combine in the service of adoration; there is his countenance 
transfigured, his very form and voice made new; there he giveth 
God the glory; yea, the holy liturgy of the Church surpasseth all 
the poetry of the world.” Joseph Simonson 


LIVING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Easter 


The liturgy of Good Friday witnessed to the exodus of the old 
order. The crucifixion and death of God the Son constituted the cru- 
cial hour of all time, so that Easter, “solemnity of solernnities,” ushers 
in the new day, the dispensation of grace. The Church has passed 
through the Red Sea of ‘Passiontide, and now stands upon the other 
shore. Liturgically, it is Spring, and everything is filled with that new 
life which is Christ, while we celebrate both the forty days of paschal 
joy, and the endless time of joy in heaven. 
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The Easter Liturgy 


There are five parts to the liturgical celebration of Easter: the 
blessing of the new fire, paschal candle and incense; the Easter pro- 
phecies; blessing of the font; the Easter litany; and the Easter Eu- 
charist. 

Anciently a vigil was kept beginning late on Saturday night, con- 
tinuing through the night, with the first Easter Eucharist at dawn on 
Sunday. The Eastern Orthodox Church still follows this custom. If 
this would seem impractical to those of the western mind, the prelim- 
inary parts mentioned above would be held early on the evening of 
Saturday (Holy Saturday, Easter Eve, or The Great Sabbath) with 
the Eucharist early on Easter morning. For further details, historical 
and rubrical, see the following: Liturgy and Worship, ed. Lowther 
Clarke and Harris, p. 738 f.; The Parson’s Handbook, Dearmer, p. 463 
f., and p. 163 relative to the Paschal candle; The Shape of the Litur- 
gy, Dix, p. 338 fi. 

If these solemnities are celebrated after dark, they begin with 
the church in darkness. The celebrant, with crucifer and acolytes, 
comes to the outside door of the church. There fire is lit, if possible 
struck from a flint (symbolizing the return of Christ from the total 
darkness and death of the grave) and the charcoal ignited from it. 
The new fire is blessed with prayer, as well as the incense. The pro- 
cession moves into the church: first the thurifer with the acolyte car- 
rying the five grains of incense for the paschal candle; then the cru- 
cifer; then the deacon with a three-branch candle and an acolyte with 
a taper; and last, the celebrant. In the back of the church the first 
branch of the candle is lit, while the deacon sings, “The light of 
Christ,” and all answer, “Thanks be to God.” In the midst of the 
church the second branch is lit while the same verse is repeated with 
the response, but in a higher tone. In the sanctuary the last one is lit 
in a similar manner. 

The Epistle with its preface is then sung from the lectern, the 
five grains of incense (symbolizing the wounds of Christ) are inserted 
into the Paschal candle (which is the figure of the glorified Redeemer) 
and the candle itself is lighted. Thereupon all the lamps in the church 
are lit from the “light of Christ.” 

The Prophecies are now read, and constitute what was, in ancient 
times, the final course of instruction to those about to be received 
into the communion of the church. There are twelve: Gen. 1:1—2:2; 
Gen. 5:32—8:21; Gen. 22:1-19; Ex. 12:1-11; Ex. 14:24—15:3; Is. 55:1- 
11; Ezek. 37:1-14; Is. 4:1-6; Jonah 3:1-10; Deut. 31: 22-30; Dan. 3:1- 
25, and one from the Apocryphra, Baruch 3:9-38. These are inter- 
spersed with tracts (Psalm verses sung) and prayers. 

Then, singing the tract based upon Psalm 42:1-3, all attendants at 
the altar go in procession to the font. The Paschal candle is carried at 
the head, recalling the pillar of the cloud and fire which accompanied 
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the Israelites upon their journey toward Canaan. Then the font is 

blessed with preface and collects. The candle is dipped into the water, 

reminding us of the miraculous pathway through the Red Sea. If 
there are any candidates for Baptism, they are born anew in Christ 
at this time. 

Then comes the Easter litany, sung kneeling, and immediately 
afterward the Easter Eucharist is celebrated in all its magnificent 
splendor. After the intonation of the Gloria in Excelsis the church 
bells are rung for the first time since Maundy Thursday. In the Epis- 
tle St. Paul speaks to us of the new life which is ours through Christ 
Jesus, and following this the beloved Alleluia, silent since the first 
Vespers of Septuagesima, is echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
church. On Easter Day and throughout its Octave the Sequence is 
sung. 

The Easter Litany 

The Kyrie 

V. O Christ, hear us. 

R. O Christ, graciously hear us. 

V. O God, the Father in heaven: 

R. Have mercy upon us. 

V. O God, the Son, Redeemer of the world: 

R. Have mercy upon us. 

V. O God, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter: 

R. Have mercy upon us. 

V. O Holy Trinity, Three Persons and One God: 

R. Have mercy upon us. 

V. Jesus, our Paschal Lamb, who was offered for us, and hast taken 

away the sins of the world: 

R. Have mercy upon us. (The same response repeated after each ver- 
sicle.) 

V. Jesus, who by thy death hast destroyed death, and by thy rising 
to life again hast restored to us everlasting life: 

V. Jesus, who didst rise very early in the morning on the first day 
of the week: 

V. Jesus, who didst appear to Mary Magdalene while it was yet dark: 

V. Jesus, who didst suffer thyself to be seen of the women and to be 
worshipped by them: 

V. Jesus, who didst appear unto the two disciples on the way to Em- 
maus, and wast known of them in the breaking of bread: 

V. Jesus, who didst appear to the eleven, saying, “Peace be unto you,” 
and didst open their hearts that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures: 

. Jesus, who didst breathe on thine apostles, that they might receive 

the Holy Ghost: ; 

V. Jesus, who didst confirm the faith of Thomas by bidding him touch 

thy hands and thy side: 


<j 
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. Jesus, who didst show thyself again to thy disciples at the Sea of 
Tiberias: 


. Jesus, who didst converse with thy disciples upon a mountain in 
Galilee: 

. Jesus, who wast seen of about five hundred brethren at once: 
Jesus, who didst speak to thine apostles of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God: 

Jesus, who didst commission thine apostles to teach all nations, to 
baptize and to absolve, to celebrate the Holy Eucharist, and to 
preach the Gospel to every creature: 

. By thy glorious resurrection: 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

By thy victory over death: 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

By the glorious majesty of thy risen body: 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

We poor sinners do beseech thee: 

To hear us, O Lord Jesus. 

That we may walk in love, even as thou didst walk in love: 

Grant us, good Lord. 

That we may set our affections on things above, not on things on 
the earth: 

Grant us, good Lord. 

That we may dwell with thee for ever in the new heaven and earth, 
in thy holy city, the New Jerusalem: 

Grant us, good Lord. 

O Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the world: 

Have mercy upon us. 

O Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the world: 

Have mercy upon us. 

O Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the world: 

Grant us thy peace. 

. O Jesus, hear us. 

Jesus, graciously hear us. 


OUR FATHER ... 


Let us pray: O God, who makest us glad by the yearly Festival of the 
Resurrection: mercifully grant that we, who do now celebrate these 
joyous holy days on earth, may attain hereafter to eternal joys in hea- 
ven; through the same, Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. R. Amen. 


444483 


DPandddddy SRP SAAS ASASIS 


Easter in the Christian Home 
The veils are removed from the crucifix, images, and pictures in 
the home, as well as in the church, and all make ready to celebrate 
the feast of feasts. The house is made spotlessly clean, and decorated 
with flowers and greens suggesting the new life that comes forth from 
the dead. Eggs, symbolizing the resurrection, are painted with resur- 
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rection symbols: the triumphant Lamb of God, the Alleluia and Resur- 
rexit, the Chi Rho (X P) emblazed in glory, the butterfly, the orb 
and the holy cross. These, together with the Easter lamb may be 
blessed with prayers. It is at this time that we will want to renew 
our baptismal vows, giving thanks for our own resurrection from the 
death of the old man, and for our real and new life in Christ Jesus. 
We will sing the long-missed Alleluia and Gloria in Excelsis, together 
with the magnificent Lutheran chorales for Easter: Christ Lay in 
Death’s Dark Prison, Christ Is Arisen, etc., and the ancient hymns, 
Ye Sons and Daughters of the King, Jesus Christ Is Risen Today, 
The Strife Is O’er, to mention only a few. Most important of all, we 
will read the story from the sacred Scriptures of the resurrection of 
our Lord from the prison of the grave. 


Prayer of Blessing of the Easter Eggs 
Send down, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the grace of Thy blessing 
upon these eggs created by Thee; that we who partake of them in 
honor of the Lord’s Resurrection may by Thy mercy partake also of 
eternal life; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Post Easter 

All through Easter we exclude kneeling and other signs of sor- 
row, because we are celebrating the triumph of our future life in 
heaven, as priests and kings, reigning with the Lamb on his throne. 
The Alleluia is sounded and re-sounded in our Easter worship. Ev- 
erything speaks of joy unbounded; the colors are white, silver, or gold 
signifying the height of joy, happiness and peace. Even the Sunday 
names and Introits speak of joy and new life: Quasi Modo Geneti 
(“As newborn babes), Misericordias Domini (“The earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord”), also known as Good Shepherd Sunday, for 
the Good Shepherd continues to give his life for the sheep in the life- 
giving Sacrament, Jubilate (“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord”), 
Cantate (“Sing unto the Lord a new song’), Rogate (“Ask and ye 
shall receive that your joy may be full”). On this, the last Sunday af- 
ter Easter, the Church prays for the growing seed, going through the 
fields and blessing them in procession. A crucifer leads, then other 
attendants, then the celebrant in surplice and green stole. The faith- 
ful follow. The litany is sung, followed by the prayers of blessing. 


Francis W. Jones 


(Editor’s note: An American Holy Week Manual, published by the 
Society of Saint John the Evangelist at 980 Memorial Drive, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts, contains complete rites and rubrics for all 
the services from Palm Sunday through Easter. The Office for the 
Blessing of the Fields may be secured from the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania.) 








THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN 
CONGREGATIONALISM 


The first signs of a significant liturgical movement among Con- 
gregationalists took place at the General Council at Durham, N. H., 
in 1942. The Arts Guild was formed at that meeting for the purpose 
of cultivating the arts and crafts of the Church as a means of develop- 
ing worship and devotion. 

Though the aims of the group are broad, they at least indicated 
that art, beauty and liturgy which the Puritan influence had almost 
erradicated from the Congregational Churches, were of interest to at 
least a few in that Communion. 

Since that historic date several notable events have taken place. 
Perhaps the most important was the publication in 1948 of A BOOK 
OF WORSHIP FOR FREE CHURCHES by the General Council. The 
Book serves as an introduction to liturgical usages and is perhaps 
more valuable for its introductory chapter on “Symbolism in Wor- 
ship” than for the actual liturgical materials contained in the book. It 
leans far too heavily on the Anglican tradition and is at best a trun- 
cated BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


The significance of the book is the fact that it indicates an interest 
among Congregationalists in Worship. We are beginning to appre- 
ciate the fact that the sermon does not constitute worship, and that 
within our traditional freedom there is room for the use of forms. 


In the past decade our Churches have changed radically; whereas 
nearly every Congregational Church resembled a Methodist meeting 
house with its pulpit in the center and a four-legged Communion ta- 
ble in front and beneath it, many Congregational Churches are build- 
ing properly appointed liturgical chancels. 


Much of what has taken place has been done for purely aesthetic 
reasons which is the major weakness of the movement, but by and 
large, the entire movement indicates a sincere, desire on the part of 
our people for a deeper worship experience. 


Congregationalism came about through the efforts of Browne, 
Barrow, Robinson and others who insisted that the local congrega- 
tion was The Church and as long as it had Christ for its head was 
free to follow the direction of the Holy Spirit in worship, theology 
and life. It was believed that under such a system, the Churches 
would not be like one another, though actually in practice they were 
almost identical in worship and theology. 


However, this concern that each Church should be free, led many 
into a deliberate rejection of form, especially after the Puritans merged 
with the Pilgrim stream. The former brought a hostility towards form 
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and liturgy that led many to believe only a free service could be in- 
spired. 


We have largely overcome this antipathy toward form, and since 
we have lived with one another for over 300 years, each Church clear- 
ly understands its relationship towards its sister Churches. We ex- 
press our differences in our choice of books of liturgy, and in the use 
we make of them. 


Unfortunately the aesthetic motivation has resulted in some pe- 
culiar and incongruous practices. We have crucifixes in Churches 
which hold a Unitarian position, and candles but no cross on the al- 
tars of Churches which are orthodox regarding the doctrine of the 
atonement. Yet, there are signs of coming order. Theology is also 
coming back into its own and liturgics are a matter for study. 


It is difficult to evaluate a movement as diverse as this one but 
there are several definite trends. 


The first is a return to a clearer and more definite theological 
position. It is strange that the Churches which began with such a 
passion for theology and which maintained high standards for its min- 
istry, a Communion so devoted to theological studies, should today be 
among the most lax and most infected by humanitarianism. The re- 
turn to theology is gradual and is not in the Calvinist position of the 
early Congregationalists, but it is definitely closer to the traditional 
Christian view than the present day liberalism. 


The second trend is a revival of the ancient liturgical forms of the 
Christian Church. In this revival the Congregationalists are eclec- 
tic, having made but a small contribution of their own. In attempting 
this we must wrestle with an important problem, namely around what 
shall we build our service. We are not satisfied to keep the sermon 
central as we have in the past, and our theology concerning Commun- 
ion is so weak as to make it meaningless for us. 


Some of us are making theological adjustments and led by Dr. 
Raymond Calkins are affirming a faith in the Real Presence; others 
are earnestly searching for some other central act of worship. Innum- 
erable litanies have been written by Congregationalists but none have 
achieved widespread acceptance. Since our aim is to keep Christ in 
the central position, I would suggest a Litany which recalls for the 
faithful the Life and Gospel of Jesus, or else making the Lord’s Sup- 
per the main service of every Sunday. 


The third trend in Congregationalism is like unto the second. 
The increased interest in liturgy brings with it changes in Church 
architecture. The typical Congregational Church has the pulpit in 
the central place, and the Communion table just in front and be- 
neath it. With the new interest in worship, our Churches are begin- 
ning to take on the appearance of houses of worship and lose their 
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lecture hall atmosphere. The Altar once more appears in the central © 
place and the pulpit and the preacher occupy the liturgical North. Un- 
fortunately in most Churches where these changes are being made, 
the altars are placed against the East wall making Westward position 
of the liturgist impossible. In a few, however, the Altars are kept 


further West in the chancel, thus allowing both positions to be adopt- 
ed. 


Finally, all these changes tend to disturb what has become almost 
accepted among present day Congregationalists, the pre-occupation of 
the Church with the community. We have had a tendency to identify 
the interests of the local Church with the community and have be- 
lieved that what is good for the community is also good for the 
Church. The liturgical movement is bringing many of us away from 
our pre-occupation with man, society and the problems of the world 
to a God-centered orientation. In short, we are beginning to see that 
the Church is apart from the world and this aloofness manifests itself 
in our new trends in theology, architecture, and pastoral work. After 
a century of trying to convince men that the Church could be as prac- 
tical as the world, we are at last telling men that the practical world 
must become interested in being as spiritual as the Church. 


The social gospel will be with us for some time, but the Church 
is at last becoming the Church, it is at last beginning to return to the 
gospel of salvation, it is again reaffirming the truth that the Church, 
led by the Holy Spirit, has a message men cannot ignore or measure 
by their own sense of values. If the word of God were impractical it 
still would have to be accepted because it is the Word of God. 


Thus a re-emphasis upon worship and the sacraments has not 
diminished, but has raised the Word and the Gospel to new importance 
and significance. 

Hugo R. Pruter 
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